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poems, stories, ephemera 


mariah eppes 


“this is not a reflection of your performance” 


i worked in a hot air balloon after getting laid off 


on the ground was a pen full of horses and one 
angry old camel 


an energetic woman broke the camel’s back and 
tamed it real quick 


i thought: if i get laid off again i’ll just find 
something simple to do in my hometown 
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“the protagonist” 


having been written into existence, i realize 
something important. i am not a character. no, not 
even in your capable hands. i am not a vessel for 
organized, appropriated feelings. i just want to sit 
here and pet the dog. i am not an emotional arc. do 
not chart and log my changes. i will not be surprised 
at the end of act two. i just want to listen to fire alarms 
going off in other people’s apartments. i will not 
escape in the nick of time. i will have no redemption 
and refuse to learn a lesson. i just want the plant on 
the windowsill to live, even though it doesn’t get 
enough sun. i am not going to save the world. please 
don’t expect me to. iam not a facsimile of a memory 
of a person you used to know. 


“your subjectivity” 


our imaginary hook-up always goes really well, 
though i guess most imaginary hook-ups do. we 
contain the usual facets of this kind of thing—some 
tightness; that tension, they call it; becoming 
increasingly intolerable—temptation so _ easily 
snapped. in the imaginary there is nothing 
confusing between us (this is the most obvious way 
of telling how imaginary it is), as if we are both 
following the directions of a script we’ve read ahead 
of time (or we are just that in sync). i know in the 
non-imaginary i could stand inside that thrumming 
tension forever, however intolerable, until it stopped 
thrumming (because everything does stop 
eventually, everything does come to an end, and i 
have a bad tendency to wait). but in the imaginary 
i’m an actor, meaning that i act, and you’re an actor, 
meaning that you act. in the non-imaginary this is 
entirely impossible. you are too nervous and i am 
too embarrassed. probably. god, imagine the real 
conversation? yeah, that wouldn’t work. and 
anyway, in the moments when i really understand 
your corporeality (which is not always), your 
aliveness, your subjectivity—my little fantasy tends 
to burn away like an old photograph on fire, and i’m 
not even sorry to see it go. 


Why are you gad, 
Dog Blob? 


Because | have no 
Paws and | can't 
Play catch. 


You don't need paws! 
Use your mouth! 


“i had a dream that we had a daughter” 


i had a dream that we had a daughter 

strapped to your chest while we waited at the airport 
she had dark hair falling into her eyes; 

soft; and was smiling and pointing at things 


i was looking for a likeness in her face, 

for features that reminded me of you or of myself 
i had this sort of grateful feeling that 

she was no one’s spitting image 


then our flight was delayed or canceled 

and we had to find a hotel in a city unknown to us 
when we entered our room, 

the furniture was streaked with grime, 

and when i pulled back the covers, 

there was old food rotting in center of the bed 


i said to you: we will just tell them 
they must give us another room 


certainly they will not expect her to sleep here? 


“violator” 


my urges border on the fanatical 
and are yet no less sublime 


to sit in silence in the place you live 

a benign, well-mannered invader 

occupying an unobtrusive part of what 

i envision is an old sofa, 

possibly inherited, with a worn out blanket 

that smells of foreign laundry covering my knees 


taking my pick—impetuous trespasser— 
of your books 

to read them quietly from my sole position 
never leaving so much as a fingerprint 

on the pages 


i will have told no one where i’m going 
and you might be able to ignore my 
bodily presence; so i tell myself, 

to feel less guilty for my imposition 


because i know it’s the very air, the very fabric of 
things, that i violate 
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“a school inside an old flying ship” 


A school inside an old flying ship. A boy and a girl 
who do not belong there, one for a sort of 
genealogical reason. They can't get the same books. 
The boy doesn't understand the girl’s cheap copies. 
The good ones are big, gilded, illustrated. 


The girl: You see, this is revolutionary, it means I can 
still read the material even though I live in a classist 
society. 


The boy: If you're asking for help... 

The girl: Of course you would think that. 

The ship is going to land soon. Something big will 
happen. The kids who belong are saying the school 
year will be moot. The boy was warned not to come; 


some oracle. What is going on in this place? An 
attempted integration? 
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“quick witness” 


from the train window, i saw a wood fence 
surrounding a backyard; the back of a man's head 
and bare shoulders. i watched the precise moment 
when his head and shoulders briefly rose, then 
vanished; water splashing up above the top of the 
fence. 
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in notes app (or, the frivolous) 


Why do all license plate numbers seem familiar? 


A woman studying and assembling a drugstore 
garment steamer on the subway made me want to 


cry 
I just wanna eat and spend money 


Weird dream about twerp who is a... child 
molester? His research is bogus, or we think it is. 
Then he's gone, my ally's words printed on a towel. 
My grandmother arrives and we leave the house 
arm in arm--let's protect her from this story. 


Something about how our current time seems to 
lack... earnestness, energy... Despite the way that 
"freedom" has made strides, everyone's very ants 
and scared, afraid of the threat of dictator (I feel the 
specter of Hitler was taught to us as too much of a 
specter, and not enough as history, something that 
happened). and we count ourselves out before 
anything has happened... But maybe that's because 
we deserve to be counted out, because we're sitting 
ducks 


You hold your device up to people 

It recognizes the people 

It asks: is this person (sad emoji, happy emoji, 
angry emoji) 

Then the other person 

Then you input other info about the context 

Then you press "align with values" and it will show 
you what you think about the situation according to 
values you pre-set 
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“soft deceit” 


A magician by nature: he took great pleasure in 
fooling us for the sake of a lovely future memory. 
Moving objects around the house on St. Patrick’s 
Day so that we might believe in leprechauns; putting 
carrots on the roof for Santa’s reindeer and then 
eating them all himself—leaving a little pile of 
evidence (mutilated carrot bits) which looked so 
different from the civilized half-eaten cookies that 
we did not question for a second that they had been 
eaten by animals. Through this gentle conjuring, this 
soft deceit, the world was as he wished it. 
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“between seasons” 


when i came home it was fall. 

it must have happened at once, 
a great decrescendo, with hardly 
a climax and no warning. 


searching for scarves, my 

mind recalled images: 

a red structure with three pointed apexes, 
tucked between hills; 

a fading gradient of mountains; 

a bruise, recently dissolved, present 

on the leg for two weeks or so. 


the ancient tower stood higher from the 
other direction. there was no sidewalk on 
the road. none of the clothes i’d been 
wearing were suitable for my return. 
frustration impeded the search. 
frustration was a form of longing. 


on my travels, i’d thought, perhaps 

for once i would not be homesick. 
perhaps for once i would settle into my 
seat on the train. watching everything. 
longing needn’t be a form of frustration. 


the window recalled images: 


there was a sailboat, and a sunbeam. 
there was a cloud in the gesture of falling. 
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“the acquaintance” 


Yesterday I saw another baby on Instagram. But this 
time it was different, because the baby belonged to a 
certain acquaintance of mine from my school days. 
She was the kind of school-friend you didn’t talk to 
much, but you’ve still added on every account 
through each major platform shift since you were 
twelve (MySpace, to Facebook, to Instagram). As I 
considered this baby, the two hundred fifty-two 
likes, the blanket covered in cartoon foxes, a baby 
who was breathing thousands of miles away from 
me, I thought—he looks like her. My acquaintance. 

This woman and I had circled each other on 
social media, liking posts and other minimal 
engagement, all through the years. There had been 
some potential between us. A connection was 
possible that was hard to define, and that had 
proven even harder to transition into the “real” 
world. At certain moments, I’d wondered if I should 
just DM her. Three years ago she lived in the same 
city as me, and when she’d posted her I-just-moved- 
in picture—big smile, chipped stairs in front of a 
nondescript gray building—I had a brief impulse to 
comment: Hit me up!! But I didn’t. Last year she 
moved back east and got married. And now this. 

I texted a friend, who would remember this 
acquaintance, to tell her the news. She responded: 
cute! I was unsatisfied. I hadn’t quite adjusted to the 
fact that the babies of my cohort were no longer 
worthy of gossipy text messages. We were almost 
thirty. And the simple fact of the matter was that I 
hardly knew this woman. I would certainly never 
know her son. 

I liked the post. I clicked “comment.” Should I 
write something? Congratulations? There were over 
eighty comments. I went back to her profile and 
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pressed “message.” A DM? I wasn’t at a level of 
friendship that suggested I should contribute more 
than a passing acknowledgment. Was I really trying 
to use the innocent child as a way of finally making 
this connection? She’d be way too busy for new 
friends now. I was embarrassed when I thought of it 
that way. 

But beneath the embarrassment was an odd 
sense of loss. Why hadn’t I just talked to her? Why 
not ten years ago? Why not last year, before she 
moved, when we could have easily had a drink after 
work? 

I went back to the post and clicked to expand the 
full comments thread. Someone had written: OMG!! 
I had no idea! Congrats! 

My acquaintance had responded: Not me!! My 
brother and his wife! This is my nephew <3 

Now I couldn't comment, of course. A nephew 
was definitely like-only; not comment-appropriate 
for our acquaintanceship. I looked at the baby again. 
I guess he didn't look that much like her. What did 
she look like? I thought, with a brief shock, that Ihad 
not seen her in motion—talking, waving her hand— 
for more than a decade. 

Could I DM to say hello? 

I wondered. Then I decided to wait. 


“your actual mouth the one on your face” 


It's easy for me to imagine us together. My 
imagination has always been very good. You're not 
helping matters by sitting near my desk, which only 
gives me more material to distort in my habitual way. 

It’s possible that I’m just bored. I’m not given 
very much to do here. I try to look busy enough when 
you're walking by, returning to your office, carrying 
your giant steel water bottle, so that you don’t think 
I’m lazy. But not too busy, should you ever find 
yourself bored. 

I know you never will. You’re always doing 
something. On the phone, carrying papers and folders 
around, staring intently at your computer. It must 
give you eye strain. Doesn’t it? You don’t use any 
screen break apps or timers. I'd be able to tell if you 
did, I know your schedule pretty well. I can barely 
look at my screen for twenty minutes without 
wanting to just scream. Sometimes I sit up straight 
and study the logo on the bottom of my monitor to 
make it look like I’m working. 

I have to admit that I’m a little worried about 
your health. You slouch a lot. Plus the screens. I can 
tell you're older, older than me at least, so you should 
probably pay more attention to your posture and your 
eyesight. 


Why do I do this? It’s possible that I’m just lonely. I 
show up in the morning at 9:05 or 9:07 and check the 
weather even though I was outside a second ago. If 
it’s nice out, I get to pity myself that I’m stuck in the 
office on such a beautiful day, and if it’s shitty, I get to 
pity myself that I live in such a dull and dreary world. 
Then I glance over into your office (you won’t arrive 
94 
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until 10 or so) and check for anything new on your 
desk. You have no pictures, not even of a pet. So I can’t 
help but wonder if you’re lonely, too. You arrive 
around 10 like you're lonely, tag hanging out the top 
of your collar, and you don’t check your phone or 
anything, you have no one to inform that you’ve 
arrived safely at your destination. 

But maybe that’s just a bad habit of mine. I used 
to tell my ex whenever I left or arrived anywhere, 
because I imagined that if I didn’t, it would take him 
a while to realize if I had been murdered. When we 
broke up I started texting one of my friends, and one 
day she said, “You really don’t have to tell me every 
time you get to work lol.” I was mortified and haven't 
texted her since. 

Sometimes I get worried when you leave for the 
day. I wonder if it’s the last time Ill ever see you, and 
then wonder how long it would take for news of an 
accident to reach me. A stranger who sits near you in 
the office. 

For the record, I definitely wouldn’t mind if you 
texted me, if you just needed someone to know you 
were safe. 


I’ve Googled your name before. Incognito mode. I 
know where you went to college and how long 
you've worked here and your birthday. That’s what I 
was really looking for — your birthday, so I could find 
out your sign. I’m a Virgo, and you’re a Capricorn, so 
guess what? We’re compatible. I get excited about 
that, but it’s the excitement that suddenly makes me 
ashamed of what I know. I realize that in any future 
conversation where we might exchange knowledge of 
our signs, I will have to pretend I don’t already know 
yours, or else reveal the depth of my snooping. The 
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internet is bullshit. 

And Google still won’t tell me if you’re seeing 
someone. You don’t wear a wedding ring, but I know 
that doesn’t mean much. I heard you talking with 
your colleague, the woman who sits to the left of me. 
You said you weren’t doing anything over the 
weekend. You always say that. A lot of the time, 
people in relationships say “we” instead of “I.” You 
say “I.” lused to say “we,” but my ex usually said “1,” 
so I guess I should have known. 

Sometimes, when I decide I think about you too 
much, I imagine you’re a terrible boyfriend to some 
poor woman out there. But then I end up imagining 
you cheating on her with me, so it doesn’t really 
work. 


You always eat lunch in your office, with the door 
open, which I take as an invitation for me to watch 
you. Recently, you got a call and must have realized 
you were late for something. You threw down your 
sandwich and scrambled to gather a pen and a 
notepad. You grabbed your water bottle and shook it, 
finding, apparently, that it was empty. You got up 
with no grace at all and left with the water bottle. As 
you went by I saw there was mayo or something on 
your face. 

I guess I was worried about you. You were in 
such a rush, and you clearly had no idea about the 
mayo. Also, my horoscope had told me that I should 
be willing to take risks that day. Approaching you in 
the kitchen, you were hunched in front of our fancy 
new water machine, pressing the button that refilled 
the bottle. Hunching — poor you, I thought, with 
your terrible posture. 

“Excuse me,” I said. 
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You turned toward me, no sign of recognition. 
Had you ever noticed me before, I wondered? 

“Sorry, um — there’s stuff on your mouth.” 

You looked down at the steel mouth of the bottle 
under the steady stream of water. 

“No,” I said, impossible to suppress a smile, you 
were so funny in your misunderstanding. “Your 
actual mouth. The one on your face.” 

It came out inappropriately casual, I knew right 
away. I talk to you so much in my head that talking to 
you in real life seemed perfectly natural, but from 
your perspective, I was just a stranger. I was horrified. 

But then something amazing happened. You 
laughed. 

“Thank you,” you said. Swiped across your 
mouth with the side of your hand. “That would have 
been embarrassing.” 

God, the tension was so heavy. It was so real at 
that moment, the sound of water hitting water — you 
were still filling up the bottle; the damn thing was 
gigantic, I thought it would never be full — me 
looking at you and you looking at me for once. Finally 
I mumbled “no problem” and fled back to my desk. 
The whole rest of the day I was dazed. Part of me had 
never been sure if I wanted you for real. Maybe I was 
just bored, maybe I was just lonely. 

But I did. I do. 


The whole night was gone in a rush of plans and 
aspirations: Should I actually pursue knowing you? 
Was it possible to get what I wanted? What, precisely, 
did I want? No conclusions were made but plenty of 
hypotheticals were drawn out for consideration. And 
I considered them for a long time. 

So what do I make of the latest development? 
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I always listen when you're talking to the woman 
on my left. Yesterday, you said to her that this was 
your last week. 

Your last week. 

I know the betrayal I feel is misplaced. But how 
long, my Capricorn, have you been planning this? 
Since before our meeting in the kitchen? I can’t help 
but feel crushed when I think of myself next Monday, 
just a few days away, when I look into your office after 
checking the weather and none of your things, new or 
old, will be there. 

Maybe I'll just quit. 

But that fantasy doesn’t occupy me like you did. 
Instead I imagine that you’re leaving because of me. 
All you had to do was speak to me — once — and you 
couldn’t take it, you had to go. For your own self- 
preservation. That's the only thing that makes me feel 
better. 


“the contrails had a sense of doom” 


Three years ago, I woke up on the Q train in New 
York City, on the Manhattan Bridge going to 
Brooklyn. I opened my eyes and saw the Statue of 
Liberty in the distance through the filmy window. It 
was the first time I’d ever seen her. I had no idea who 
I was. 

I had potential to be a popular news story, but 
the timing wasn’t very good. I woke up on Tuesday, 
November 8, 2016 and stayed at the hospital for over 
six months. The media were fatigued all year, of 
course. My existence wasn’t broadcast to the public 
beyond the first small articles while I was 
committed, so by the time May arrived, anyone who 
heard about me in November had forgotten. 

If anything, I was an inconvenience. My 
adamance that I had no memory made people 
skeptical. I overheard one of my doctors saying that 
amnesia didn’t work like that in real life. Obviously 
I'd made him very uncomfortable. He tried to 
convince Dr. Garcia to kick me out. 

I don’t have very sharp memories of that time. 
Apparently, I was uncooperative and emotional. 
Even getting me to the hospital was an ordeal. Two 
good samaritans on the train had taken ownership of 
me (as I screamed, thrashed, sobbed—so they tell 
me) until I could be placed into police custody. 

My dental and other medical information 
turned up no matching records. The police offered 
the help of a private investigator who could be 
employed to find out who I was. I said maybe down 
the road. He was expensive, and I had no money, 
nothing at all. Not even a name. 

So I started a life somehow. 

The first months were dark and difficult. Dr. 
Garcia estimated I was between twenty-eight and 
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thirty-two years old. I went with thirty. They called 
me Jane Doe, so I kept Jane, and lifted a last name 
from the city that helped me: York. 

I managed to enroll at City College last spring, 
after the logistical battle of trying to get identifying 
documents with no birthday and no _ history. 
Wherever I was from, I spoke English, and my voice 
had no other linguistically identifiable features 
beyond a very slight, probably British accent— 
though the specific dialect was not verifiable. The 
doctors who cared for me advocated on my behalf; 
said it was theoretically possible (though, of course, 
obscenely rare and unprecedented) that I could have 
such complete amnesia. There was no reason for 
them to think I meant any harm. 

I met Ben at City College. He works in IT. His 
birthday is April 5th, and he is forty-six years old. I 
am in love with him. The last two years have felt 
good, brimming with actual hope and possibilities. 

Then I remembered. 

It wasn’t an emotional revelation. I woke up one 
morning with images in my head, and thought at 
first they were the remains of a dream. But the scenes 
had a distinctness to them that dreams do not. 

The first memories I had were: 


1. The quaint interior of a small cottage. There 
were cloth doilies on a wooden table, 
yellowed with age. The light over the scene 
was rich and orange. Late afternoon. 

2. A green suitcase lying open on a queen- 
sized bed in an otherwise sparse room, neatly 
packed with folded clothing. 


3. A flash of purple evening sky, and two 
parallel airplane contrails cutting it in half. 
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4. An outdoor cafe, sitting across a round 
metal table from a woman drinking ice water 
through a straw. 


The woman at the cafe was the most vivid of the 
memories. I could see her hair, her hands, the folds 
of her clothes in astonishing clarity. Dark brown hair, 
shiny and curling loosely. Her hands were bony but 
robust. Most disturbingly, I knew her name. Without 
a doubt: she was Claire. 

Ben slept on next to me. He was a silent, 
immobile sleeper with a _ schedule regular as 
clockwork. He was usually showered and reading 
headlines before I was even conscious. I often felt a 
sense of security in knowing that someone else was 
awake while I wasn't. To retrieve that security, I tried 
to go back to sleep. I pretended while Ben shifted 
and began his routine. When the alarm rang at 7, I 
began mine. The memories drifted to the bottom of 
my mind as I took each normal action. I didn’t tell 
Ben. I just couldn’t, not when he grinned at me with 
crumbs from the toast in his beard. 

Since it was Thursday, I had no classes, so Ben 
kissed me goodbye and went on his way. I poured 
the rest of the coffee he’d made into a mug. I sat at 
the table and Claire returned to me, the image of her 
across another table, long ago. 

Or maybe not long ago. 

I thought that I should probably contact Dr. 
Garcia, but I hadn’t seen him in seven months. I 
considered my mind to be good and analytical even 
if it was missing pieces. I’d proven this much to 
myself after beginning my coursework. I would not 
panic. I would go about understanding my 
memories with a rational method. 

First, the living room in the afternoon light. A 
little room in a little house, clean, but occupied for a 
long time. The table setting was more complex than 
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what you’d normally see in someone’s house. There 
were various utensils of various sizes and dishes 
with no obvious purpose. Did I know how to 
properly set a table? 

The room looked old fashioned. Perhaps the 
home of an older relative? Aunt, grandmother? 
Parents? I shuddered. Not parents. I tended to have 
odd visceral reactions to the idea that I might have 
parents somewhere. Dr. Garcia said it could indicate 
some kind of early attachment or separation wound, 
but that never really interested me because it was so 
hypothetical. 

The next memory was of the suitcase. Open on 
the bed; a weird, muddy, green-brown color. The 
room itself had no other distinguishing features. 
Maybe I was a constant, overworked traveler? It 
could have been any anonymous hotel room. I 
didn’t have enough feeling toward the room to 
suggest that it was my home. 

And then the airplane contrails. I had to believe 
that whoever I was, I still retained some essence of 
myself in my current life. With that logic, this 
memory made the most sense. I was fascinated oy 
airplanes. I hoped to study something to do wit 
aviation or aeronautics eventually, once my lower- 
level courses were finished. But in order to keep 
pursuing the train of thought, I had to be honest 
with myself. My study of aviation was barred by 
more than just my academic qualifications. 

I suffered from an intense airplane phobia. I was 
liable to panic even when we drove near the airport. 
Sometimes, on a walk in the city with Ben, I’d see a 
plane passing and force myself to watch it, 
overcome with the feeling that if I didn’t, it might 
crash into a building. The first time Ben caught me 
doing this he asked me what was wrong, and I told 
him. 

He looked aghast. “You can’t say stuff like that, Jane.” 
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“Why?” 

Right there, on the corner of 74th Street and 
Second Avenue, Ben had to tell me about 9/11. I, 
pathetically, started crying. This was earlier on. He 
took me to Dr. Garcia. 

There was nothing to say about Claire. I didn’t 
recognize her. 

With my inquiry at a dead end, I sipped my 
coffee and scrolled through the Wikipedia article 
about contrails. Short for condensation trails. Line- 
shaped clouds produced by aircraft engine exhaust 
or changes in air pressure. I liked these simple 
defining statements: this is what it is. 

I clicked into the general page on aircraft, felt the 
familiar apprehension. Simple statements helped. 
An aircraft is a vehicle that is able to fly by gaining 
support from the air. 1 was consumed by the long 
discussion of mechanics and engineering for the 
better part of an hour. Since it was Thursday, I had 
no schedule, and losing that time didn’t matter. 

Perhaps inevitably, I landed on the dedicated 
page for aviation accidents. This wasn’t good for me, 
but it was easy to get absorbed by it. The disasters 
were listed in order by number of fatalities. 

Since I had an affinity for good explanations and 
scientific processes, the most compelling cases to me 
were the mysteries. That’s why I began looking into 
Independent Airlines Flight 1016. The flight had 
disappeared from the radar two hours after taking 
off in London, bound for Sa6 Paulo, in February 
2015. Investigators suspected the plane had crashed 
in the Atlantic Ocean, but the wreck was never 
found. 

The abnormalities in the case were in its 
normalities: no distress signal, a normal flight path, 
a clean report from an inspection that took place 
only a few days before the incident. The strangest 
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evidence was a series of “sightings” of the plane, all 
in different places at similar times, so that it was 
impossible for every witness to have seen the plane. 
The most publicized story was an elderly woman 
who said that she saw the jet flying low over her 
home near Bristol, England. If her testimony was 
true, then the plane was on an entirely different path 
than the one the authorities had claimed. Conspiracy 
theories abounded, but I had little interest in them. I 
just wanted to know the facts. 

I watched an interview with the old woman 
dated two weeks after the plane disappeared. 

“What reason do I have to lie?” she said. She had 
a tremor, which made her appear to be nodding. “I 
just think of the families. The poor families who 
don't know what happened. Someone... someone 
should be trying to find out.” 

The backdrop of the woman’s home was blurry 
behind her head. At the end of the interview there 
was a short filler clip of the woman shaking the 
journalist’s hand. More of her home was visible in 
this shot. I saw a table behind her, yellowed doilies, 
extraneous dishware. 

I paused the video to look closer. Didn’t the table 
setting match the one in my memory? It was the 
wrong time of day. Without the afternoon glow I 
couldn't be sure. But hadn’t the chairs been situated 
just that way, with thin cushions tied onto the seats? 

I read a few more repetitive articles about the 
woman’s story. My morning fell away. She had 
eventually been discredited. A niece came forward to 
say that the great-aunt was losing her mental 
faculties. I had to admit I was relieved, even though 
it was just silliness to make the connection at all. 

After the old woman’s testimony was swept 
aside, the flight became a more typical tragedy. I 
found an article about the 216 victims, which I only 
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read for a second before leaving the page. Their 
photos and biographies made me feel sick. 

But I did dig into other details. I could not 
control my morbid fascination. In yet another odd 
circumstance, the crew at Heathrow had failed to 
load a whole cart of luggage intended for Flight 
1016. This served as excellent fodder for journalists. 
One popular article had ominous photos of the 
abandoned luggage; all that was left of the doomed 
passengers. I scrolled through them. One neat row of 
about six bags had a large greenish suitcase, 
standing out from the rest in its unusual color. 

Suddenly I thought I was going to vomit. I even 
ran to the sink and dry-heaved for a minute or two. 

Silliness? I didn’t want to go down that familiar 
decline toward panic. But I suddenly could not see 
another explanation. The luggage, meant for the 
flight, was the same color as the suitcase on the bed 
in my memory. I remembered the old woman’s 
living room. Even the contrails had a sense of doom. 
It wasn’t possible, but my own physical reaction 
seemed to function as evidence. Leaning over the 
sink. 

I didn’t feel real. 

Some time passed. Next I knew it was 2 PM. I 
wished Ben was with me. I wished I had told him 
about the memories that morning. I thought about 
calling him and asking him to come home. I realized 
my hands were shaking and I hadn’t eaten anything 
in hours. I ate a few saltine crackers, then texted Ben 
and told him I wasn’t feeling well. 

He wrote back, Are you okay? Should I leave early? 

The relief was immediate. Could you? I’m sorry. 

Of course, he wrote. 

I got in bed and kept my phone in my hands, 
messaging Ben constantly as he rode the subway 
home. Ben was attentive, as always, and texted as he 
passed each stop. The thought of him getting closer 
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was a tug of comfort; that tension could keep me 
tethered to the room—the one I was in, not the one I 
remembered. 

When Ben said he was exiting at our stop I got 
out of bed and waited by the door. He came in 
sweating, but he did not look terrified, and I was 
glad, because I was terrified. 

He let his bag drop to the floor. “What 
happened?” he said. 

“T just need to talk to you.” 

“Tell me, baby. What's wrong?” 

“In 2015, a plane went missing in the ocean on 
its way to Brazil.” 

Ben's expression shifted, but he said nothing. 

“I think I was on that flight,” I said. 

“On the flight?” said Ben, as if he’d never heard 
the word. 

“Yes. That’s why I’m so afraid of flying.” 

“That's what you wanted to tell me?” 

“I think... I was in the crash before I woke up.” 

“Jane—” 

“I remember a suitcase that was on the flight. Or, 
it was supposed to be. This morning I remembered. 
I should fave told you. The suitcase wasn’t loaded 
on the plane, I saw it online. And they never found 
wreckage.” 

“I know the story,” Ben said. He didn’t look me 
in the eye. “There were pictures of the people on 
board.” 

“No!” I said, reining myself in so as not to sound 
hysterical. Because I hadn’t looked at the victims’ 
photos, I was too disturbed. “Not all of them. I 
wasn’t supposed to be on the flight. I was on standby 
and they didn’t check me in correctly. And they 
never found the crash, so there was no way to prove 
I was on board.” 

“They have a list, a procedure or whatever, for 
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standby passengers.” 

“Tt could have malfunctioned.” 

“Your family would have found out.” 

“I might have been estranged from them. Or 
maybe they’re all dead.” 

“Do you think we should call Dr. Garcia?” he 
said after a moment. He had the low-voiced good 
intention, the subtle condescension, of the keeper of 
a lunatic. Or the kind of bad parent I always 
imagined I might have had. 

“I’m not calling anyone,” I said. 

“Jane,” he said. He took my hands and I allowed 
myself to be led to the couch. We sat and he cupped 
his hands around mine. 

“I know this is hard,” he said. “But we’ve been 
through this. With the other ones. How could you be 
on a lost flight from England in 2015, and then show 
up on a train in New York a year later? It’s 
impossible.” 

“I don’t like how you talked to me,” I said. 

“T’m sorry,” Ben said. 

My heart slowed to its natural rhythm. 
Suddenly all I wanted was to feel better. As I thought 
through my assumptions, I could see that they had 
been deduced on the thinnest possible reasoning. 
The problem was simply that the more I thought 
about it, the more I applied those visions to the 
images I’d seen in connection with Flight 1016. The 
memory of my memories had shifted to match. A 
simple enough trick of the mind. The memories 
themselves, hours old by now, were much too vague 
to lead to any conclusion. 

“Maybe tomorrow,” I said after a moment. “We 
can call Dr. Garcia.” 


Ben and I watched TV for an hour and I started to 
feel more real. We had even created some kind of 
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romantic energy between us—I liked the security I 
felt when he intervened and had a pleasant influence 
over me. Before we went to the bedroom to act on 
this, I grabbed my phone to close all the tabs and 
turn it off. Turning it off felt like a stand against the 
way I'd spent my Thursday. 

One of the tabs was the article about the victims 
of Flight 1016. As the page reloaded, an ad appeared, 
and I had to scroll to find the subtle “X” that would 
remove it. When I closed the ad, I was in the middle 
of the page and a photo stared back at me. A 
woman—posing with a smile, elbows planted on a 
metal table, her face cupped in robust hands. 


Claire Hyde, 31 / Bristol, England 
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“the sara chain letter” 


That evening, Kaitlin and I were together for the first 
time in a while, sitting on her patio. While I tried to 
think of something to talk about, she alternated 
between taking small sips from a glass of water and 
waving invisible pests away from her face. Her kids 
were with their dad, and the cat was dead, so there 
wasn’t anything obvious or innocuous for me to land 
on conversationally. 

I have a bad habit of bringing up inappropriate 
topics if there’s nothing obvious or innocuous to rely 
on (kids, pets). I wouldn’t have come to Kaitlin’s at 
all if I had known my nieces weren’t there. But the 
point is that I did go to Kaitlin’s, and since there was 
nothing to inhibit my bad habit, I brought up the 
Sara Chain Letter. 

The Sara Chain Letter was something that 
happened to us when we were kids, in the summer 
of 2004. I was a few weeks away from turning 
twelve, and Kaitlin was thirteen. I remember it was 
before my birthday, because Kaitlin was teasing me 
about the short few months in which she was “two 
years older” than me. I’d also had my appendix 
removed that same week—maybe just a few days 
before the incident—because I remember being sore 
and a little woozy. 

I couldn’t do much activity, which was why 
Kaitlin and I were spending so much time on the 
computer. My dad usually kept a time limit on our 
internet usage, but he must have felt bad for me after 
the surgery, because the rules had been temporarily 
lifted. This benefited Kaitlin more than me, since she 
was healthy. The internet was our main source of 
entertainment at that time and she took full 
advantage of having control over the mouse. I didn’t 
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have the energy to do much else besides sit on a 
kitchen chair next to her and watch. 

In 2004, lots of kids at our school were into weird 
stuff on the internet. Most parents had no clue what 
we were doing. Including ours: our dad had only 
recently gotten a laptop, and it was for work. The 
kids in my computer lab impressed each other with 
methods for getting past school-regulated firewalls, 
and shared new sites that hadn’t yet been detected, 
flagged as inappropriate, and blocked. Despite the 
school’s best efforts, plenty of explicit stuff was 
passed around. Mostly sex-related. But scary things 
were also popular. 

One type of school-inappropriate content was 
called a chain letter. I’m sure you remember. A bunch 
of text, on a forum post or in an email, telling the 
reader they had four minutes to send the letter to ten 
people or else they would drop dead in a week. And 
other multitudinous variations. Chain letters were 
the most ridiculed and simultaneously the most 
feared, because back then, it was one of the only 
things on the internet that threatened to have an 
impact on your real life. 

It was Kaitlin’s idea to find the Sara Chain Letter. 

“Connor dared me to look it up,” she said. 

Kaitlin liked Connor. I was supposed to feign 
ignorance until she properly admitted it. 

“So do it,” I said. 

“He said it’s scary,” Kaitlin said. 

“It’s just a chain letter,” I said. 

Kaitlin leaned back in the desk chair and peered 
through the threshold of the office, presumably to 
see if our dad was in listening range. When she was 
satisfied that he was at a safe distance, she said, “So 
you wanna do it?” 

Mostly I wanted her to go to the virtual pet 
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website we liked so I could watch her play. But I was 
too tired to call her out for trying to impress Connor. 
So I just said “fine.” 

Kaitlin stared at me, testing my sincerity. I stared 
blankly at the computer screen. Then she went to a 
search engine. Or, I assume she did. Searching is so 
ubiquitous now that it doesn’t sound right to say she 
“went to” one. In any case, she searched Sara Chain 
Letter, and we were brought to a sparse white 
webpage with a block of black text. 


Iam Sara. I am 13 years old. I was murdered by my 
neighbor. I went to his house after school. My parents were 
at work. He murdered me with a knife. He stabbed me over 
and over. If you're reading this then send this message to 
13 more people in 13 minutes. If you don’t I will HURT 
YOU. I will come to your house tonight at 3 A.M. I will 
be by your bed and kill you like I got killed by my neighbor. 


I started to giggle, but it didn’t have a chance to leave 
my throat. Kaitlin scrolled down, past the text, and 
there was the image. The photograph. Kaitlin said 
“oh” and scrolled back up quickly. But we both saw 
it. 

The dead girl in the photograph was lying on her 
back, naked. The frame contained everything above 
her belly button. She barely had breasts, I remember. 
Her neck was turned at an unnatural angle and her 
mouth was too wide open. Her eyes were round and 
staring away from us. Her skin was tinged green. 
Her hair was stringy and dark and there wasn’t that 
much of it. 

I’m sure Kaitlin screamed first. But we were both 
screaming when my dad bolted into the office yelling 
“What? What? What happened?” Kaitlin was 
hysterical. I remember it oddly, as if there were two 
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of me; one hysterical and one watching, seeing all 
three of us. Kaitlin sank to the floor, on her knees, 
sobbing; I sobbed in the chair and wondered if I was 
going to throw up; my dad rubbed Kaitlin’s 
shoulders because she was closer to him. I remember 
that everything hurt like hell. 


“Tt was probably fake,” I said to Kaitlin. 

My dad had set us up in front of the television 
with plastic cups of water and slightly burnt frozen 
pizza. Neither of us were watching TV. Kaitlin 
shrugged and nodded. Her face and eyes were still 
wet. 

My dad was on the phone arguing with our cable 
company, demanding that they take down the page. 
This was a time when people still thought someone 
out there had control over what went online. The 
idea of the page being gone didn’t make me feel 
better. We’d already seen the letter. We’d already 
seen her face. 

I recovered myself enough to eat the pizza and 
then sought out Dad. He was sitting at the desk chair, 
fruitlessly reading the user policies of our internet 
service. I sat down in the same chair I had so recently, 
so innocently inhabited; it now had an ominous 
energy. 

I don’t remember the details of our conversation. 
But I know I asked him, “Is that picture real?” 
Because Dad looked at the computer screen, at the 
bouncing geometric screensaver, and said “Yes.” 

I went back to the living room. 

“Kaitlin,” I said 

“What?” Kaitlin said sullenly. Her water was still 
undrunk. 

“I was right. Dad found out the picture was fake.” 

Kaitlin said nothing. I took the lie further. 
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“Tt was a movie prop.” 

A cartoon character on TV screamed Oh my 
god!. | remember that because the voice had the 
cadence of natural speech, as if the character had 
responded to me. 

“Okay,” Kaitlin said. 

I felt it was my responsibility, a new role that I’d 
acquired, to protect Kaitlin from the disturbing 
truth. I used this new role to bolster me that night, 
lying awake, as the clock got closer to 3 AM. I was 
strong, Dad had decided I was strong—and 
obviously I was stronger than Kaitlin. I did not need 
to be afraid that the thing I had seen would appear. 
And Sara did not appear. 

I didn’t tell Kaitlin the last part when I 
mentioned the Sara Chain Letter on her patio. But 
that didn’t stop her from wrinkling her nose, 
swiping at another invisible fly, and saying, “I 
do not want to talk about that.” 

It was fair of her to say, since I knew this was not 
something I should have brought up on a perfectly 
nice summer evening. Bad habit. We had not 
discussed the Sara Chain Letter since it happened, 
not once in seventeen years. To be frank, we hadn't 
discussed much at all in at least fourteen of those 
seventeen years. Since our mother died—not long 
after the chain letter incident, actually—we had 
grown apart. We were very different people and 
grief had made that obvious. 

Kaitlin took a sip of water. “Also, you remember 
it wrong.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You fell asleep on the couch. Dad told me the 
photo was real. Not you.” 

“That's literally impossible,” I said. 

“You must have overheard us while you were 
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sleeping,” Kaitlin said. “And then dreamed it was 
ou.” 

Something about her matter-of-fact tone made 

me suddenly, viciously angry. I knew Ihad to temper 

my reaction. Flying off the handle would only give 

her a greater sense of superiority. 

“T didn’t tell you because I didn’t want to upset 
you,” Kaitlin said. “But I guess you knew all along.” 

So much for tempering. “Okay, this is stupid,” I 
said. “Because that is just not true.” 

The moment had stayed with me—Dad 
confiding in me that the photograph was real— 
because it was evidence that I had a stronger 
emotional constitution than Kaitlin, a resilience she 
lacked. I’d held the suspicion for years as a kid, but 
this memory represented the first proof. It must have 
been me, or else how would I have felt secure in the 
belief all the years after? 

“You were on painkillers,” Kaitlin said. 

“T remember.” 

“You were coming off anesthesia.” 

“T couldn’t tell you because you would have been 
upset.” 

“Well, obviously I knew, and I’m still here. So.” 

“And am I too.” 

Kaitlin rolled her eyes. “Don’t be like this.” 

“Be like what?” 

“We're trying to have a nice evening and you’re 
starting a fight.” 

“Just because I think you’re wrong doesn’t mean 
I’m starting a fight.” 

“Jesus Christ.” 

“Let’s just call Dad and ask.” 

“This is ridiculous,” Kaitlin said. 

I was already dialing. Dad answered, we 
exchanged short evening hellos. 
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“It’s nice that you two are together,” Dad said. 

“Yeah. Can you settle something for us?” I said. 
I heard Kaitlin scoff. 

“Remember the chain letter website? The gory 
one that me and Kaitlin saw when we were kids?” 

“Chain letter?” 

“Yeah, the Sara Chain Letter. It was, like, a scary 
letter, and there was a picture of a girl's body at the 
end. We saw it and freaked out.” 

“T don't know...” 

“Dad. The dead girl. On the internet. There’s no 
way you forgot about that.” 

“I never had anything to do with the computers 
in our house. I hated all that stuff. Still do.” 

Kaitlin and I exchanged glances. 

“Dad, you didn’t forget. It was such a big deal,” 
I said. 

“Put him on speaker,” Kaitlin said. 

I did, with some familiar resentment. Kaitlin 
always thought she could accomplish whatever it 
was I had failed to do. That had not changed, not 
since we were children, not since she told me matter- 
of-factly that I didn’t care enough, and that was why 
our mother wouldn’t visit me in dreams. 

“After the appendectomy, Dad,” Kaitlin said. 
“That summer. We were in the office and you let us 
play on the computer with no time limit.” 

“Oh... wait.” 

He paused. 

“Yeah. Oh, hun. The picture of the dead body? 
Oh. Hun, that was your mom.” 

“What?” I said. 

“That was your mom. She was home with you 
two. I was on that big work trip. ’05, right? 04?” He 
paused, as if in reminiscence. “She didn’t give you a 
time limit? Ha. She never told me that.” 
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Kaitlin stared at me. 

“She didn’t tell me what happened until I got 
home. She didn’t want to upset me. There was 
nothing I could have done,” said my dad. “Plus, she 
knew I was sensitive to that kind of thing. I could 
never do blood.” 

“There wasn’t any blood.” 

Said Kaitlin and I, at the same time. 
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the hand soap in this cafe smells like somewhere i've been before. one of those desolate, 


flat places where my dad sometimes played country music. my sister and i would wander 


around on the short grass or dry dust, eating pretzels on bench-style tables covered in 
written ephemera; words scratched into the wood with keys. what the hell was that place 
he brought us? i remember feeling bad about how expensive the food was, and feeling bad 


that i still begged for ice cream. 
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